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BOOK TRADE—SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU- 
SION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





Tue present depression of the book trade, and the 
faint prospect presented by existing circumstances 
of any early revival, have set the booksellers en- 
quiring into causes and consequences. They com- 
plain that the depression is not only greater than 
usual in a dull season, but that they have to con- 
tend with circumstances never before contemplated, 
and the continuance of which must end in the per- 
manent injury of theirtrade. The standard works 
they say remain on the shelves uncalled for ; and 
new works, on the compilation or authorship of 
which large sums have been expended, when brought 
out, fall flat upon the market, blighting the bopes of 
their, projectors and discouraging all future enter- 
prise. It is admitted that the namber of cheap 
publications have in part produced these effects, but 
these it is expected will pass away so far as they are 
pernicious; and already a reaction is taking place 
which will place that branch of trade in a fair rela- 
tive position. The proprietors of the cheap publica- 
tions are not much better satisfied. Many of their 
works it is true have a great circulation ; but the 
expences on them are enormous, and competition 
is excessive; so that when they make their ac- 
counts they find they have as little to boast of as 
the general booksellers. Both these parties,—the 
general booksellers and the cheap publishers,—are 
now pointing to one source as the principal cause 
of all the mischief—The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. The Literary Gazette of last week 
takes up the cause of the booksellers, and attempts to 
shew that the Society has departed from its original 
professicns ; that it has interfered with branches of 
trade which could be better managed without it ; 
and that by means of its peculiar resources it has un- 
dersold the regular trade, and laid the foundation 
of extensive ruin among persons who have expended 
their capital in undertakings from which they have 
now no prospect of deriving benefit. 

The cheap publishers make similar complaints 
against the Society, and, in addition, a¢cuse it of 
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taking unfair advantage of the connection which 
some of its members have with the government of 
the country. 


These are serious*matters, and it becomes of 
great importance to ascertain to what, if to any, 
extent the complaints against the Society are war- 
ranted, and in what way relief may be expected. 

In the few desultory remarks whieh we have at 
present the opportunity of making, we shall neces- 
sarily be very general ; whether the publications of 
the Society have been good or indifferent is a. 
question of some importance ; but it is subordinate 
to that of its general utility as it respects the pub- 


lic, whose interests it in an especial manner pro- 
fesses to serve. 


Some people seem to suppose that if the public 
is supplied with good publications at a cheaper rate 
than hitherto, they must be gainers. ‘This does not 
follow. If the means by which they are supplied 
stops individual enterprise, they will lose eventually 
more than they gain at the moment; for if an indi- 
dual, un-patronized by the Society, sees no 
of personal benefit from the exertion of his talent, 
he will not continue to waste it in useless efforts, 
but rather employ himself in some other way pro- 
mising better success. It is true that he may ap- 
ply to the Society, and they may accept his services ; 

ut first of all he May not choose to do so, and, 
secondly, they may fail to appreciate them. In 
either case the public would lose. Whata Society 
like that existing could best do would be to further 
the diffusion of useful knowledge from whatever 
source it originated. Their present mode is to 
make. it flow only through one channel. They 
make a door where they should form a highway. 
Their ample means save them from the first risks 
aud inconveniences which attend individuals, and 
they are secure against ultimate loss by repressing 
adequate competition. Therefore it is that they and 
the private bookseller may be said to stand on un- 
equal ground; they stand on an eminence from 
which they can inflict injury withoat fear of retalia- 
tion: the bookseller’s best fortune must be escape. 
They are the Schoolmaster abroad holding the rod 
in terrorem, to the dismay of all who desire, like 
themselves, to diffuse useful know This is an 
anomaly which many of its members must desire to 
see removed. ,There are doubtless, at this mo- 
ment, works projected by the booksellers which 
the public would welcome; but would any prudent 
bookseller run the risk of the Society’s forbearance 


whenever such works might be announced. Pa- 
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rellel announcements from them would-be felt as 
fatal ; theg would be left with the field td themselves< 
They are the Aaron’s rod which swallows up all other 
rods: the leviathan which destroys the A 
not less useful fishes. We know of valuable works 
now existing, which the Society may perhaps ineop- 
siderately convert aaa prospectus into little 
better than waste. is is a giant’s power; but it 
does not become them to use it like a giant. They 
occupy at this moment a most commanding position, 
and may, if they please, render lasting service to 
mankind. They know that they cannot, if they 
would, draw all living talent into their own circle, 
and they know too that unless it be drawn within it, 
much must remain inert and unprofitable. Why 
then'do they not exert the influence which they 
possess in getting the restrictions on all knowledge 
removed, so that every one’s labours may stand an 
equal chance of success; that nothing may circu- 
late on the mere strength of a name; nothing be 
dependent henceforth on fortuitous patronage, but 
resting on its own merits, may have an opportunity 
of being known everywhere, and meet with success 
os failure according as it may be found to deserve 
the one or the other. 





THE AFRICAN, 





‘ Wur cling ye, fond savage, to this desert region, 
Where no freshening cloud cools the hot solar ray— 
Where reigns the fell plague, and of evils a legion— 
And thick sandy siroccos extinguish the day ? 


Come, come to our bark—cross the brisk-heaving b-llow, 
To a land of soft climate and numberless joys 5 

No more shalt thou crouch on this hard, stony pillow, 
But be rocked to thy slumber by Venus’ fair toys,’ 


* Oh, tempt me not, white men! my country if leaving, 
I found all the blessings great Alla can give, 
T should be much more wretched, my bosom béreaving 
Of all the affections that cheer while we live. 


Oh, to me this rude scene is endeared in each feature ! 
"Neath yon lonely palm-tree my mother decays; 

And there too lies my sister, a Houri-like creature— 
She died ere maturity ripened her days. 


Tao yon treacherous desert my father was buried : 
And oft as | traverse the fleet sandy tide, 

T imagine his spirit around me is hurried, 

To guard his dear son from the death that he died. 


See that far little cabin, pure neatness arrayed in— - - 

There dwells a young damsel with unequalled chamms ; 
Aud when I have summed up the price of thé maiden, 
She'll hasten with rapture to Muley’s loved grms. 


Then leave me, white men, tothe land of my father, 

With torrid sun, plague, and sirocco éd@ibined ; 

I can bear all the evil that here routid me gather, 

But | kaow not the perils that wanderers find.” 
, i nerd : hs enh @; Cag 
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THE POOR MAN’S REMONSTRANCE WITH 
HiS WIPE, > 





“Manyv—our lot is dark, The palsied hand 


Of poverty writes woe upon my walls: 
And discord at my hearth-stone takes her stand, 
Smites on my bosom, and your husband falls. 
The crust I eat is bitter'd by despair— 
The water that I drink my tears embrine— 
Not for myself—I have no selfish care: 
My tears, my thoughts, my anguish all are thine. 


But bitter as our lot, were you but kimd, 
The blight of scorn and poverty I'd bear: 

How,can you harrow with reproach a mind 
Already goaded even to despair ? 

How can you let the suckling you support 
Imbibe a sullen spirit from your breast ? 

How can your passion let you feed report 
With follies I’ve repented and confest t 


I have been weak, been wicked, but had you 
Tn sorrow, not in anger, met my shame,— 
Not stung my pride with taunts, until I flew 
From home, and tiembled at its very name, 
I had not been an utter wretch—e’en now, 
Amid this desolation, I should feel 
Kiedaess breathe health and hope upon my brow ; 
Crush’d as it is, my harass’d heart would heal. | 


Forgive the past—make not the present view 


Darker by frowns, and retrospection vain. 
Speak to my spirit, and its strength renew ; 
Revive the lover of your youth again. 
Remember days of brightness long gone by ; 
Remember bridal bliss, and that sweet pride 
When first the mother maatied in your eye, 
And beam’d upon the poor boy at your side. - 


He was our first-born, Mary—with him came 
A bond of union sacred and divine ; 
You bore the proud, the pledg’d, the promis’d name, 
That made you, more thao ever, only mine. 
Beho!d him on his litile rug asleep ; 
Make sunshine for his morrow, as you may; 
Come let us bless him, Mary. Do not weep, 
That boy may brighten many a future day. 


Place by his side your little nursling, and 
Come like their mother t) my arms—my all ! 
Divided *gainst each other, can we stand ? 
Firmly united, can we ever fall ? 
I will remember all the past, be sure, ” 
The more that you forbear that past to name ; 
I will atone for all that you endure, 
And raze the record that reveals my shame. 


~ Then, when in years that are to come, you sink, 


A weeping widow at my lonely grave, 
Will it not soothe you, Mary, then to think, 

That all my faults and follies you forgave ? 
Hush—hush—I did not mean to wound your heart; 

(Thank God, my being is not all unblest !) 
Far be the day “twill be our doom to part, - 

‘While tus affection bicds you to my. breast! 

™™ AM, L. G. 
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POPULAR TRADITIONS RELATIVE TO THE RHINE, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF TAURUS, AND THE EN- 
VIRONS OF THE BLACK FOREST. 





No. JI. 


FALKENSTEIN. 

Asove the fertile plains of Kron near the high 
mountain called the Old King, perched on the point of a 
neighbouring summit, stood the solitary town and castle 
of Falkenstein; the sides of this mountain were almost 
inaccessible from their extreme steepness ; a narrow foot- 

th alone conducted the stranger, after infinite toil, to 
its gates. The owner of this domain was of a temper 
suited to such an inhospitable situation; his brow for 
ever lowered with disdain and haughtiness, his manners 
were uncourteous and repulsive; even his only daughter 
Ismengarde, beautiful and playful as the morn, could 
8 ly win a smile from him. Yet for her sake many 
braved the frowns of the sire, that they might listen to 
her sweet voice, or catch the magic of her smile, which, 
like the evening star, shed a brilliancy over this desert 
spot; but it was this cruel father’s delight, in proportion 
to the merits of the several knights who sought his 
alliance, to check their advances, or disgust them en- 
tirely by some brutality of speech or conduct; hence, by 
degrees, the narrow path became yet more straitened by 
the intruding grass and weeds, which no footstep dis- 
turbed, and neglect and disuse choked it with rocky frag- 
ments and stumbling inequalities. It was this state of 
impracticability that drew from the knight of Sayn many 
invérted blessings, as he toiled and stumbled up the 
ascent, on his way to the castle of Falkenstein, whither 
business of the empire drew him. This young knight was 
of a frank and noble disposition, the very reverse of the 
solitary dweller on the mountain-top; his possessions 
were ample, and the liberal manner in which he dispensed 
his revenues made men wish him a further increase of 
fortune’s bounties,—all except the Lord of Falkenstein, 
—he envied him the reputation for graceful rp ees 
and generous courage, and received his visit with churlis 
manners and scant entertainment; but Ismengarde, like 
a mild divinity, dropped balm in the wounds her father’s 
words were intended to inflict, and exerted herself to 
supply every deficiency, and by smiles and delicate atten- 
tions so won the heart of the youthful warrior, that he 
forbore all retort, either in anger or pleasantry, to his 
gruff host, lest he might cause a sigh to his lovely 
daughter, whom he determined to remove from this 
gloomy solitude, and plant in a soil more congenial to 
her youth and sweetness. Fraught with this design, he 
lingered still at Falkenstein, notwithstanding his uncivil 
reception ; a moment snatched with Ismengarde alone, 
a smile unperceived by others, a murmured word of ten- 
der i from her,—had charms to dispel all anger 
against the oe Lord of Agen gral en he could 
no er delay his departure, found an opportunit 
to pe onl the maiden, oon See her perendon, he 
would return shortly, and ask her hand in marriage. Ere 
she had time to reply, they were interrupted, but her 
blushes, and the sweet confusion in her eyes, assured him 
of her consent. With all possible expedition, therefore, 
he concluded his mission at the court of the Emperor, 
and hastened back to Falkenstein. His impatience to 
behold Ismengarde once more, and to secure her for bis 
bride, made the steep and painful path to the castle, 
which could only be achieved on foot, appear a hundred- 
fold more tedious and i e. The Lord of 
Falkenstein received him a most forbidding aspect, 


aud without shewing him even the slight courtesy of an 





offer to be seated after his toilsome ascent, received him 
standing in the embrasure of a recessed window. Still 
the young knight bore himself pleasantly, and remarked 
on the beautiful scenery of wood and dale, mingled with 
convent spires and rustic house-hops, which was visible 
beneath. ‘ Your castle,’ he added, ‘ commands a most 
beautiful view, but the ascent is most intolerable.’—* I 
like it sbould be so; I require no visitors; if you are 
weary, wherefore did you seek the toil? affairs of state, 
I fancy, have no share this time in your visit. —‘ Pardon 
me, Sir,’ replied his guest, ‘ business of the utmost 
moment to my future happiness drcw me hither. Your 
lovely daughter, Ismengarde, has entirely captivated my 
affections, and, with your permission, I seek her hand in 
marriage.’ The Lord of Falkenstein smiled; that was a 
worse sign than his darkest frown; it betrayed some ultra 
malice of his cruel heart ; he strode across the apartment, 
and then resumed: ‘ Knight of Saya, I will give you my 
daughter, but it is upon one condition only.’—* Whatever 
that is, I accept it willingly, and without hesitation’— 
* Well, then, Ismengarde shall be your bride on the mor- 
row, provided you construct, in the course of this night, 
—mark me well, in the course of this single night,—a new 
road for horsemen and litter-bearers, to my castle gates. 
By this means,’ he continued sarcastically, ‘ you may 
conduct home with more ease your bride, and all the 
wedding guests, without fear of breaking their necks, or 
peril to their dainty limbs ; and I may then visit you more 
frequently, when my horse can bear me with safety and 
ease to and from this lofty nest. How! do you hesitate? 
Is the gallant knight of Sayn so easily disconcerted ?— 
He curled his lip in mingled disdain and malice, that he 
had thus entrapped him, In vain were all representations 
and remonstrances; he persisted in requiring the per- 
formance of this unreasonable task ; ssaisnaivall its possi- 
bility, if the Knight really loved; and ended by with« 
drawing himself abruptly from his unwelcome and in- 
sulted guest. Difficulties, however, served but to increase 
this amiable lover's passion; he generously panted to 
deliver his mistress from the thraldom of such domestic 
tyranny; and notwithstanding the impracticability of the 
task, he repaired passin | to his mines, which were very 
extensive, and proposed the undertaking to the expe- 
rienced overseer of the works. The old man stared, 
thinking his master had lost his wits, The young Knight 
explained the emergency of the case, and urged him to 
the attempt by promises of huge reward, and eager repre- 
sentations of the happiness that would await him in the 
possession of such a bride, if it were achieved. But the 
old miner was not in love; he shook his head discou- 
ragingly, and said, ‘I know the cursed falcon’s nest on 
the rock well; three hundred good miners in eight days 
could scarcely accomplish such a thing, much less in one 
night.’ His master, in utter despair at his insensibility, 
and the dread of losing Ismengarde, threw himself dis- 
consolately before the mouth of the gallery where they 
had been discoursing, and for awhile yielded to bitter 
and black thoughts. The dews of evening were already 
rising from the valleys, and spreading a thin veil over 
tree and mountain. What must be done, he starts up 
in sheer distraction, resolving to make the attempt alone, 
when at his side he perceived a little old man standing, 
whose hair and were white with age. ‘ Knight of 
Sayn,’ it said, ‘ I have overheard what you proposed to 
your master miner; he isa workman, but I under- 
stand the mining art somew better.’——* And who are 
you ?” demanded the astonished youth.—‘ You and your 
people call me and my workmen Elves and Gnomes; but 
what signifies a name, all the world are agreed that we 


are more active and more —s in our proceedings 
than mankind ; it would be but a trifling task for us in a 
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single hour to construct a convenient road to yonder 
churl’s castle on the rock..—* Ah! if you could and 
would undertake this for me."—* T both can and will, and 
this shall be my reward ; discontinue working the mine 
of St Margaret, which will otherwise soon penetrate to 
our most remote abodes, and thus we shall be forced to 
quit these mountains altogether—this is all I request, nor 
shall you be a loser; on the left you will find even more 
abundant veins, I will give you a wand that shall indicate 
them by its divining powers; they run from west to east, 
and we Gnomes always prefer inhabiting the northern 
caverns.’—* Willingly,’ exclaimed the agitated lover, ‘will 
I relinquish all my mines of gold and silver, can I but 
procure my beloved Ismengarde ’—* There is no necessity 
for so great a sacrifice,’ replied the little old Elve, smiling 
at his impetuosity, ‘ wealth is no bad adjunct to a pretty 
bride, and we sprites prefer that good and generous men 
should partake with us the treasures which the carth 
conceals in her mighty bosom, for these will disperse 
them freely and wisely among mankind. Have I your 
promise that the mine of St Margaret shall be closed ? 
on that condition the road to Falkenstein shall be com- 
pleted this night, and your happiness secured, and this I 
swear by the faith of a Gnome.’ He extended with great 
solemnity his tiny hand towards the Knight of Sayn, who 
shook it cordially, and vowed to give immediate orders to 
his overseer that no further encroachment should be made 
on the friendly Elves’ dominions. They then parted, the 
Jover buoyant with new hopes, and relying firmly upon 
the word of his diminutive friend. But, alas! for poor 
Ismengarde, far different were her feelings; her cruel 
father had informed her in bitter mockery of the Knight’s 
visit, and its purpose, and added the conditions upon 
which he had promised her hand, A'one in her apurt- 
ment, heedless of the passing hours, she sat entirely 
absorbed in pensive meditations,—full well she knew 
human power or skill could not accomplish her father’s 
bidding, and to dwell for ever in these lonely halls, the 
sport of his caprice and black humours, whilst she might 
have been the blessed bride of the charming Knight of 
Sayn, her sweetness and her talents appreciated and im- 
proved, her affection returned with equal tenderness, 
were such distracting ideas that she became well-nigh 
stupified with despondency. In vain her attendants bring 
lights, and warn her of the approaching midnight; she 
dismisses them gently, and with promises of soon retiring 
to rest, but grief causes her to continue in darkness and 
inquietude, Scarcely had the surly clock rung out twelve, 
when her ears are assailed with the clinking of pickaxes, 
the creaking of levers,—of spades digging and upturning 
the brittle earth, and of sharp wedges riving the solid 
rock—her heart palpitates with every stroke, but agitation 
prevents her looking from the window. These noises 
awoke the Lord of Falkenstein; he hastened to the 
chamber of his daughter. ‘ Is the Knight of Sayn turned 
fool?” he exclaimed peevishly, ‘ that he is thus rending 
our rock in pieces? Henceforth we must borrow®the 
eagle’s wings to descend,’ He threw open the casement ; 
a furious wind raged around, and bowed the loftiest trees 
of the furest as thongh they were being uprooted from 
their long standing of centuries—the castle shook to its 
yery foundation, and doors and windows opened unbidden. 
At intervals shrill laughter swelled upon the blast, and 
mingled with the crashing strokes of the subterranean 
workmen. Ismengarde threw herself on her knees, whilst 
she clung to her father, and prayed aloud for heaven’s 
protection, At her prayer the tempest subsided, a gentle 
calm succeeded, interrupted only by the faint but regular 
sounds of the Elvish multitude beneath. The haughty 
Lord of Falkenstein felt his blood thrill in his veins, but 
he endeavoured to reassure his child. ‘It has passed 
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from us,’ he exclaimed, ‘the demon of the chace has 
swept by angrily, but he will return no more to-night; 
often in my youth have I experienced the like hurricane 
at his approach, but thy prayers have averted his dart ; 
retire thetefore to repose, and regain your tranquillity.’ 
The father spoke thus, touched by his daughter’s appear- 
ance, which was wan and languid, but conscience denied 
to his own bosom the peace he sought to inspire in her’s. 
Harrassed with gloomy forebodings, he threw. himself on 
his bed, but sleep visited not his eyelids until the carol of 
early birds announced the comingday. 

As the first rays of the sun tipped the remotest points 
of the mountains, the Knight of Sayn called for his noble 
charger, and also a favourite milk-white palfrey, which he 
led by the bridle himself for his beloved Ismengarde. The 
lazy warder could hardly be roused to lower the ponderous 
drawbridge, whilst the impetuous steed, as if conscious 
of his master’s impatience, filled the clear air with his 
loud neighings, the tramp of whose feet aroused the Lord 
of Falkenstein from his tardy slumbers; he descends 
hastily, and looks from the window to ascertain who this 
horseman may be, whom he imagines must bave descended 
from the hcavens. The young lover looked up smilingly, 
and wished him a joyful good morrow. * Well, my Lord 
of Falkenstein,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we can mount easily and 
pleasantly enough now to your castle.’—‘ Do I dream?’ 
replied the astonished churl, ‘ Can Lindeed be awake, and 
is yonder broad and gently-winding path no delusion ?” 
The Knight left him to his mystification, and entered the 
hall where Ismengarde just appeared, all amazement at 
what she heard hinted about among her maidens of this 
wonderful road, Her lover for a short time enjoyed her 
surprise; but finished by detailing his despair at her 
father’s proposal, and his adventure with the little old 
Gnome, who had kindly constructed the road which led 
him to happiness, if she consented to be his. Her father 
entered at that moment. ‘ Ismengarde is yours,’ he 
muttered, ‘ my word is sacred, and the chaplain waits to 
unite your hands.” The generous Knight would fain 
have gained her previous consent, but the father was 
imperious, and the obedient Ismengarde complied with so 
cheerful a grace, that the chronicle records it was judged 
not much constraint was put upon her inclinations by this 
speedy decision. No sooner were the espousals solemnized 
den the enraptured lover led his beauteous bride to her 
milk white palfrey, and bore her in triumph to his pleasant 
domains, where the remainder of her life was passed in 
delightful contrast to her harrassed and lonely maiden- 
hood. The Gnomes’ road to the castle of Falkenstein 
still exists, and is usually named by the peasantry *‘ The 
Devil’s Road.’ 

Another very touching anecdote is related of this 
Knight, who after the decease of his morose father-in-law, 
became Lord of Falkenstein, in right of his wife Ismen- 
garde. This increase of wealth and titles drew upon 
him the envy of his brother, Count Melchior, who upoa 
some trivial occasion quarrelled with him, and gathering 
together a large army, besieged him in his capital. At 
this unexpected sight, Falkenstein, in order to spare the 
lives and properties of his subjects, dispatched messengers 
to know the cause of his animosity, and praying him to 
be pacified, but this submission served but to increase 
Count Melchior’s rage, and he vowed to raze each stone 
of the city even with the ground. Falkenstein, now 
appeared himself, and went out to the camp of his brother, 
accompanied by the elders and noblest of his vassals, 
seeking by every reasonable argument to dissuade him 
from his cruel purpose; but the other resisting the emo- 
tion which the noble forbearance of his tle brother 
was beginning to awaken in his breast, hoa down his 
mailed gauntlet, and defied him to single combat-in the 
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face of both armies. The Lord uf Falkenstein, whose 
courage had never been doubted, and whom brotherly 
love alone kept mild and temperate during this angry 
defiance, now raised his hands to heaven as if deprecating 
its wrath upon this unnatural combat, then turning meck!y 
to his brother, said only, ‘ Melchior, as you will.’ This 
gentleness from one whom he had known peril his life so 
oft against the infidels, quite overcame the haughty defier ; 
he threw himself on the neck of Falkenstein, and wept 
outright ;—hband in hand they entered the capital, where 
their reconciliation was celebrated by feastings and great 
rejoicings, and henceforth a league of greater amity was 
confirmed between them, which no after time diminished ; 
but the noble saying of Falkenstein became as a proverb 
among his stele: and many graven records of these 
words are still extant, rudely carved upon stone, left as 
memorials for their rising posterity, and still adorning 
the lowly cottages of honest peasants, who derive a moral 
lesson frcm similar inscriptions throughout Germany. 








PLEASURE IN THE COUNTRY. 


_— 


Far as the can reach, a thousand fields 
Yield me delight—bread to the labourer, yields! 


Mr Tatier,—lIn this harvest time of the year, 
as one strolls across field-paths, or by the side of 
those pleasingly secluded cross-roads that every 
where intersect our dear country, how grateful is 
the sensation that steals over the heart on contem- 
plating hill and dale all around waiving in yellow 
corn, or already cut, and ready, after the last day’s 
sun, to carry in that sun, which the voluptuous ex- 
claim against as oppressive and suliry: to me itis 
exquisitely beneficent and charming. J at least, can 
go and sit down under the shade of the majestic oak 
or the graceful beach. Whata meaning every still 
thing in nature acquires when one can thus throw 
off all the irifling pettiness of one’s particular self, 
and live in the enjoyment of the good infused in all 
nature! All is quietly growing and enjoying;—the 
very beetle that makes his way well loaded over that 
little tuft of grass seems particularly pleased, and 
works with a goodwill under such genial warmth. 

A mile from the turnpike, what care 1,—what does 
the country care for dusiy roads, and all the sweat- 
ings and groans of fastidious or ambitious travellers. 
Lord or Mr So-and-so’s attorney complains sadly of 
the heat of the weather as he bespeaks the kind 
notice of the various electors, and assures them for 
the new Parliament, of the extreme patriotism of his 
patron, and his firm determination to vote for the 
abolition of slavery! While in town, yore are all 
killed by the oppressive sultriness. They have, some 
of them, never heard of how a field of wheat ripens, 
—what sun goes to the ripening of the turning bar- 
Jey, or the rising turnips, where fresh and vigorous 
out of the clutches of the fly. 

But, besides this general fullness of the heart at 
seeing and feeling so lovely a sammer as this is, | 
am grateful to God for the greater ease and happi- 
ness of the poor—ihey benefit something by it, inde- 
pendent of its cheapening their daily bread. They 
are not uncomfortable in their out-deor work, and 





the poor girls and children who glean the fields» 
however little they pick up, yet do it with comfort 
to themselves, can laugh and joke, and want not 
the assistance of a fire to dry their scanty clothing, 
as in their out-door occupations in wet weather. 
Thus is each fine day the bright means of good to 
everything, and as 1 have nothing at stake as a great 
proprietor, I am free even from the small uneasi- 
nesses consequent on all great wealth or great 
enterprises. J would too, turn from partial eril to 
‘universal good;’ but I cannot forbear saying a 
word on one of those evils that seems brought on 
by the carelessness or bad regulations of legislators. 
Lallude to the inundation of Irish poor, that are 
permitied to come over every harvest (nay, all the 
vear round), to the great prejudice of our own labour- 
ing poor, and the disgust of every well-wisher of 
the empire at large. Every road west from the 
metropolis is full of these people—men, womer, 
and large families of helpless children! who beg 
and annoy everybody on the great roads; and not 
confined to the leading routes, spread themselves in 
every bye-lane and path allover thecouniry! It is 
really high time some siep were taken to put an end 
to this nuisance, and compel Ireland to assist or 
feed her own poor! Yearly a certain number of these 
very people are, at great expense (to us), sent back 
by Government, (after many mooths burthening of 
our own parishes). Surely, surely, it would be better 
to stop the evil at set/ing out; and forbid the steam 
boats receiving them at the low prices they do. 
As to the pretence of harvest, it is ridiculous, they 
are not wanted, we have too many poor hands 
ourselves unemployed; and besides, not one in ten 
of these begging emigrants is fit for the labors of the 
field, the great body, being women and young chil- 
dren! I thought to have written this paper all sun- 
shine; but these clouds will intervene. Were ihey from 
heaven I'd bless them and be content; but really it 
is too bad to have them concocted by a forced 
chemical process of bad management at the foun- 
tain head. 
Hermit or Park Lane. 


[It looks well that electors desire the abolition of 
slavery :—if blind to domestic wrongs, that is an in- 
consistency; but it does not prove them to be 
wrong as it respects the negroes.—Ed. Tat.] 





SELF-DECEPTION. 
(From the German of Goethe ). 


Sez, how the curtain heaves 
Beside my neighbour fair; 
To know if I be yet 
At home, she listers there. 


Aod if, what I concealed 
To-day, my jealous smatt,..' 

Be lessened, or still preys 
Within my inmost heart, 


Alas! the lovely girl 
Hath nothing felt [ find, 
What with the curtain played 
Was but the evening wind. 
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TRAVELLING TOWARDS BUFFALO FROM 
THE FALLS. 





Havine lingered about the Falls for a whole day, 
and caught cold from the driving spray (when 
heated, running down) which flies before the wind 
as far as the crossing point, ] thought 1 might as 
well betake myself once more to my nag. But let 
me say a wail about the cottage in the wood, on 
the American side, where you call for the Charon of 
the stream ; he stopped with me for a moment in his 
museum, or collection of small curiosities; his chief 
article was in walking sticks, cut into a variety of 
fantastic shapes —snakes heads, or their bodies 
wound about, seemed his favorite cut. This ferry 
is amicably halved by a Canadian on the opposite 
shore (who brings you back), and who deals in the 
same virtuoso wares—sticks, added to pieces of clear 
erystal, which he scoops and coaxes out from the 
surrounding rocks, and sells you at the rate of half a 
dollar the square inch; who would not pocket a 
piece of crystal? 1 did; and a fragment branch 
of most odoriferous pitch pine, which I broke off 
walking along towards Barklay’s Museum, which 
ranks first from its extent, and variety in birds, 
stones, wamnum belts; mocassins, birds and beasts 
stuffed ; by the bye, various of the feline tribe stare 
at you from the door and portico of this rustic 
magazine, with a most ominous and ferocious glare, 
anything but ivviting, as they seem to guard the 
portals of the small staircase that conducts up to 
the first floor. Adieu! thou mighty over-topping 
rush of waters—thou never-ceasing din—grand, 
insatiate, and solitary monotony! Thy grandeur 
cannot hold one long. 

My horse had as long a shag coat as ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ the first time out of the hands of his In- 
dian breeder; but for swiftness of foot, verily, I 
found him no Indian, though [ was assured he was 
a ‘real right down devil at going.’ I compromised 
the matter; and on his refusal to trot above fifty 
yards of his own goodwill, and being moreover 
very sparing of gallop, 1 now and then let him 
take lis own way over the ruts, through the mud 
holes, which became pretty ‘ awful’ after I left the 
Bull's head behind me, three miles from the Eagle. 
Along this road the Niagara river lies all the way 
full in sight, a silvery and gigantic stream, with 
everywhere its fringed margin of tolerably wild 
woods. Here and there the road strikes into the 
forest, and for perhaps half a mile it is lost sight of 
partially ; but the American shore along to Buffalo is 
pretty well cleared, though much of it rade enough— 
log huts, fields in stumps and Indian corn, rotting 
road side logs and scorclied pines ; rising in the scene 
like enormous black wands, to tell a silent tale of 
civilized enchantment, or give one a sort of melan- 
choly to think how all those precious limbs are thus 
destroyed, and its fine tint, proportions and pride 
thus rudely burned to death; then, as if in mockery, 
their leafless tops are often thick covered by great 
flocks of chattering black-birds—these are surely 








the merriest birds in existence; how they chatter 4 
the woods ring again with their peculiar chirp and 
chat, all talkers and no hearers; they seem to hold 
noisy counci! on the state of corn-fields! Anon 
Jonathan takes out his trusty duck gun about din- 
ner-time, when he has time for idleness, and lets fly 
a charge of heavy shot from a rest over a worm 
fence—down came twenty or thirty never to chatter 
more! Half way I came in on the Great Canal, at 
the Tonawanda creek; which, hence to Buffalo, 
winds along the edge of the river. The road got 
worse and worse; I met the Buffalo and Lewis- 
town stage, with some pretty faces well bumped 
about inside; they were going a heavy walk, or 
rather scramble, here and there out of one hole 
into another; every now and then they got a bit of 
firm earth, and trot perhaps half a mile; then, 
again one scene of various tracked mud, giving a 
great variety of choice to the driver, who displays 
considerable knowledye, as to which hole is the 
least deep, but generally nearly to the nave of the 
wheel. {jogged by in a sort of triumph of evasion 
of ruts; and came in due time to Rockport, a small 
town, three miles from the great Buffalo, where at 
last I alighted at the door of the most genteel hotel, 
the Eagle, though not in the main street, nor the 
largest, or the most frequented. This place is the 
great mart for emigrants going to the far west by the 
Frie steamers, and goods abound at the varioug 
wharfs (warves!) ready for shipment, so that there 
is a good deal of bustle at the lower end of the 
town, near the water; here too the canal is covered 
by boats going and coming with constant cargoes 
(live and dead) from Albany. One family from 
Holland struck me (amid many more), boiling their 
kettle in the street (or on a small lot), round this 
fire sat two or three good-looking girls, then dadd 
and mammy, and divers urchins. Ah! thought i 
you have got rid of dikes only for greater waters, 
and of one careful labor to vary it into a greater, 
and anxiety and excitement will keep up your 
spirits, such as theyare! They did not look happy 
nor confident; some of them, I believe, having 
crossed the Atlantic, and got as far as this—can get 
no further, being pennyless, and so must stop, hire 
themselves out, or do the best they can, for it is an 
old story, and sympathy is out of the question. 
The main street of Buffalo is wide and pretty well 
built, but surely the muddiest on earth; no attempt 
at paving or M‘Adamising—it is the pure earth and 
clay, well cut up and mixed, apparently into black 
pudding. 











A SICK CHAMBER—SIR LESLIE'S IMPORTUNI- 
TIES—ANOTHER DECLARATION. 





[Lerrers oy Manrcaret, No. XXXIX.} 
Brighton, —— 
Dear Emmy,— Arthur is pronounced to have the 
measles, and I have installed myself his constant purse. 
This keeps me from contact with those I would avoid ; 
but Henry Dellmour and Sir William claim the privilege 
of brothers, and are occasionally admitted to the sick 
chamber. How affecting it is when men forego the rough- 
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ness of their natures, and share our domestic anxieties— 
how graceful and becoming are their softened tones and 
maaners—how touching their inquiries and «assistance. 
Perhaps I am singular and selfish in my feeling, but it 
shall be one of my chosen lover’s excellencies, that he 
shows to advantage in a,sick room. I may then with 
certainty anticipate a tender companion, should sickness 
or sorrow deprive me 0! the external and youthful advan- 
tages which first won iis regard. Mrs Dellmour has 
received a most, flaming epistle from Sir. Leslie, in answer 
to her remonstrating one. He calls me proud, tyranvical, 
and disdainful; and ends by vowing to heaven he will 
conquer my stiffness, by.fair or foul means. His abuse 
would warrant the supposition that I had encouraged his 
assiduities, but that was impossible ; for, notwithstanding 
his handsome person and plausible manners, I kuew his 
immoral character, and dislike the species of fame he has 
acquired. His threats I utterly disregard, for perseverance 
and importunity will but render lim more hateful, and 
open force he dare not attempt in a country like this, 
surrounded as I am by friends. During the day, however, 
the party went to Beachyhead, he cailed, and annoyed 
me with importuning messages, requesting only fiye minutes 
conversation ; and, upon my constant refusal, bribed the 
servant to deliver me a letter, which, however, I returned 
in a blank cover. There is something very humbling in 
being thus exposed to a servant’s animadversions on these 
subjects ; doubtless they must imagine there is some trait 
in your conduct or circumstances, to warrant such a total 
disregard of your pleasure and wishes, and are not un- 
likely to transfer the disrespect to theirown manner towaris 
you. Mr Dellmonr’s servants are, however, in all things 
most ready to oblige me; and at all times fly to execute 
my slightest wish, with a promptitude that really awakens 
my gratitude. To avoid troubling their kind mistress 
further on the subject, I have desired them, for the 
future, to refuse all notes and messages whatsoever that 
come from Sir Leslie Neville to me. 
In continuation : 

Ihave not been able to write to you for these three days, 
dear Emily, during the crisis of Arthur’s disease my mind 
was too restless ; reading was the only abstraction [ could 
allow myself, and that but during short periods whilst he 
dozed, frequently wich my hand clasped in his; but yes- 
terday he was declared out of danger, and, after a night’s 
repose (the first I have enjoyed for a week), Mrs Dellmour 
urged me this morning to take a walk, fearing my health 
would suffer by the unusual confinement, and promising 
to take my part by the child’s bedl-side until I returned. 
I foilo ved her advice, and, accompanied by her son and 
daughter, enjoyed the renovating sea breeze for nearly an 
hour, My ramble would have been completely agreeable, 
had not the conversation insensibly grown too tender from 
Henry to myself (for, as usual, Miss Dellmour deserted 
us for inanimate objects). Unable longer to misunderstand 
him, and desirous that he should clearly ascertain my 
feelings, I rather encouraged his speaking opeuly, than 
shunned the subject as heretofore, which may have induced 
him, perbaps, to suppose that maideuly coyness, and not 
indifference, caused misapprehension and hesitation on my 
part. All that was tener, delicate, and respectful, he 
urged, to induce me to share his fortunes and accept his 
hand, but in vain. However contrary it may be to my 
nature to inflict pain, I was determined, even for the 
sisterly affection I bear him, to be explicit, and remove 
every chance of misunderstanding the natare of my feel- 
ings towards him. 1 will not weary yon with a repetition 
of what pdssed“between us ; unfortunately for me it should 
seem that love, which to others is a source of joy, brings 
bat pain and ifterruption of friendship to my lot; for I 
cannot rémait? here’ longer, it would neither be delicate or 





just. I shall, therefore, write to Walter Campbell, briefly 
stating the case, and requesting that he will send Duncan 
to procure me a lodging in London, where I hope shortly 
his convenience will permit him to join me. 

I am not fitted for a heroine, dear Emily. These offers 
coming from amiable persons, cause no exultativn in my 
heart; on the contrary, I am low spirited and dissatisfied 
that I cannot make them all happy, and these feelings 
interrupt the indolence of my nature, which would revel 
uvinterruptedly in the tranquillity of friends, books, and 
nature’s beauties. 

In coutinuation : 

Worse and worse, dear Emily. Mrs Dellmour has just 
been with me, to reinforee her son’s pleadings. She 
declures it was a concerted scheme to get me to reside 
with them, that Henry might have an opportunity, by the 
display of his many virtues, of winning my love, and my 
consent, to unite myself with their family for life. She 
added, that their further acquaintance with me served but 
to increase that desire, and ended by pathetically declaring 
that her son’s healih would be the sacrifice, if 1 persisted 
in my refusal. Dear lady, she should not have urged 
ne to this: it is not pity they seek, that would be but a 
sorry substitute fur spontaneous affection, unworthy of 
the generous affection he has proffered, and aubecoming 
in me tu offer. My tears I trust have proved the pain it 
costs me to resist her wishes, but will not, I fear, entirely 
exonerate me, in her opinion, from coldness and heart- 
lessness. How painful, therefore, is my situation. I must 
appear a culprit to every member of this united family, 
who look upon me as the destroyer of Heary’s peace. 
My only consolation is, that time may produce indifference 
in his feelings, and then they will do me justice, and 
restore me to their esteem. ; 

I have despatched my letter to Walter Campbell, and, 
during the interval which must elapse before his: answer 
arrives, intend remaining in my room with Arthur, whose 
health still demands my constant attendance and care. [I 
shall not close this letter until [ ean name the day of my 
departure, but continue, at intervals, to relate the passing 
oecurrences, which, confined as [ am now determined to 
remain, can be very few. bon 





THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘ Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, and it is done for ever; you need never turn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
atime. Your own papers will always be fouod your tee library.’ 

' REXCLIUS. © 


CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. % 
Socrates, without all question, the prince of philo- 
sophers, to have eyed his outside, and esteemed of him 
by his exterior appearance, you would not have given the 
skin of an onion for him, so deformed he was in body, 
and ridiculous in gesture. He had a sharp pointed nose, 
with the look of a bull, and countenance of a fool: he 
was in his carriage simple, boorish in his apparel ; in for- 
tune poor; unhappy in his wives; unfit for all offices in 
the Commonwealth ; always laughing, tippling, and 
merry; carousing to every one, with continual gibes and 
jeers. Yet had he a more than human understanding ; an 
admirable virtue; matchless learning; divine knowledge ; 
invincible courage; inimitable sobriety ; certain content- 
ment of mind; assurances; and an incredible 
misregard of all that for which men commonly do so 
much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil, and turmoil 
themselves.—Rabelais. 
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SET DINNERS AND SUPPERS. 

It is certain the Goths first brought in the custom of 
set dinners and suppers: that is, of eating two full meals 
a day; whereas the ancients used to make a light dinner, 
eating only to prevent the gnawing of the stomach, but at 
supper they would take as much as was fit to maintain 
and nourish them.—Aadeluis. 


CASTALIO AND THE PAINTER. 

A painter on being reproved by Cardinal Castalio for 
having put a little too much colour in St Peter's and 
Paul’s faces, replied that it was true those Apostles in 
their lifetime were pale, mortified men; but that since, 
they had grown ruddy, by blushing at the sins of their 
successors.— Bishop Atterbury. 


THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 

The custom of Plutarch’s time was very different from 
these of ours, where the greatest part of our youth is 
spent in learning the words of dead languages. The 
Grecians, who thought all barbarians but themselves, 
despised the use of foreign. lan , 80 that the first 
elements of their breeding was the knowledge of nature, 
and the accommodation of that knowledge by moral 
precepts, to the service of the public, and the private 
offices of virtue. By this liberal sort of education, study 
was so far from being a burden to them that in a short 
time it became a habit ; and philosophical questions and 
criticisms of humanity were their usual recreations at 
their meals. Boys lived then as the better sort of men do 
now, and their conversation was so well bred and manly, 
that they did not plunge out of their depth into the 
world when they grew up, but. slid easily into it, and 
found no alteration in their company.——Dryden, 


ANTIENT PENS. 

Reeds continued to be used even so late as the eighth 
century, though there can be no doubt that quill pens 
were known in the middle of the seventh. The earliest 
author who uses the word penna, for a writing pen, is 
Isidorus, who lived in that century, and towards the latter 
end of the same century, a Latin sonnet to a pen was 
written by an Anglo-Saxon author. ‘There is, indeed, in 
the Medicean Library, an MS. of Virgil, written in the 
beginning of the fifth century, evidently from the gradual 
and regular fineness of the hair strokes, by some instru- 
meént as jelustic as a quill; but there is no proof that it 
was a written with a quill. Considering that pens 
from quills were certainly known in the seventh century, 
they must have come into general use very slowly: for in 
1433, a present of a bundle of quills was sent from Venice 
by a monk, with a letter, in which he says, ‘ Shew the 
bundle to brother Nicholas, that he may done a quill’ — 
Life off Caxton. Library of Useful Knowledge. 


THE REGENT DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

At a supper at the Regent’s, the company were in- 
dulging themselves in jests upon the new Prime Minister, 
Cardinal Dubois. One of the most bitter fell from the 
Count de Noce. ‘ Your Royal Highness,’ said he, ‘ may 
make what you please of him, but you will never make 
him an honest man.’ The Count was banished the 
next day; and remained in exile till after the death of 
the Cardinal ; when the Regent wrote to him to return. 
His note was no less singular than the rest of the affair: 
* With the beast dies the venom. I expect you to-night 
to supper at the Palais Royal.’—Vie Privée de Louis XV. 


EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L. H. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die: 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 
Ben Jonson. 








GOLD. 
A mighty pain to love it is, 
And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss ; 
But of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 
Virtue now, nor noble blood, 
Nor wit by love is understood ; 
Gold alone does passion move, 
Gold monopolizes love. 
A curse on her, and on the man 
Who this traffic first began ! 
A curse on him who found the ore ! 
A curse on him who digged the store! 
A curse on him who did refine it! 
A curse on him who first did coin it! 
A curse, all curses else above, 
On him who used it first in love ; 
Gold begets in brethren hate ; 
Gold in families debate ; 
Gold does friendships separate ; 
Gold does civil wars creute. 
These the smallest harms of it! 
Gold, alas! does love beget. 


Cowley. 
FOOTE’S PROPENSITY TO JESTING. 


Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor foe; he 
suffered no opportunity of saying a witty thing to escape 
him. If ever he entertained a serious regard for any one, 
it was for Holland the actor. The latter was the son of 
a baker, and died young. Foote attended as one of the 
mourners ; and the friend from whom I had this account, 
declared that his eyes were swollen with tears ; yet when 
this gentleman said to him afterwards, ‘ So, Foote, you 
have just attended the funeral of our dear friend,’ he 
replied, ‘ Yes, we have just shoved the little baker into 
his oven.’—Craaockh's Memoirs. 


SPARTAN COMPOSURE AFTER DEFEAT, 


When the news of the defeat at Leuctra (B. C. 371) 
was brought to Sparta, the people were celebrating one 
of their chief religious festivals. The w ones did not 
allow a moment’s interruption of the solemnity; they 
only sent to the kindred of the slain information of their 
fate, and commanded the women to abstain from clamour 
and tears. Such power was yet in the institutions of 
Lycurgus, that the interdiction was universally obeyed ; 
all bore their losses in silence; and on the following day 
the friends of the dead went about with cheerful coun- 
tenances, while those of the survivors kept their houses, 
or if obliged to shew themselves, appeared with every 
mark of sorrow and shame.—History of Greece. Librury 
of Useful Knowledge. 





THE DEATH BED. 
How heavily revolves each saddened hour 
When bending o’er a brother’s bed, 
We see the shadowy pinions slowly low’r 
Of death, round his beloved head. 
And then behold the eye upturned and black, 
And feel but cold and lifeless flesh ; 
And know we cannot call the spirit back, 
Nor move the faithful heart afresh ! 
C, H. 
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DEATH OF YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

S_umsgr, young Eaglet, with an untried wing, 

Night has come o’er thee while thy day was dawning ; 
Pale Death has blighted alt thy blooming spring, 

And spread its shadowy pall upon thy morning : 
He of the mighty heart that was thy sire, 

Lived like a sunburst, perish’d in eclipse ; 
His realm was space, his spirit was of fire, 

Fame, life, death, glory, dwelt upon his lips : 
Yet sleeps that mighty one beyond the wave,— 
A star his centinel—a rock his grave. 


Slumber, young Eaglet, bloodless is thy wing, 
For thee the unmingled tear of griet’ shall flow ; 

Sleep on in peace, thou young and sinless thing, 
That never lost a friend, or made a foe: 

They who had nursed of thee high hopes, now feel 
That happier ’tis for earth, for man, for thee, 

That thou hest low, than live, perchance, to deal 
The red destruction over land and sea ; 

To slaughter Giod’s own i and to claim 

From human agony, a wreath of fame. 


Slumber, young Eaglet, with unruffled breast, 
Unstain’d thy plamage, and unwrung thy heart ; 
Calm was thy life, and is thy rest ; 
Far happier than thy father, boy, thou art : 
No hearts were broken by thy love uf fame, 
No homes were desolated by thy power ; 
Thy blameless life has left no taint of shame, 
To dim the lustre of a single hour ; 
_ Thy sire made countless myriads ; but thou 
Ne’er drew a tear from mortal eye till now. 
ne W.L. R. 


‘VOX POPULI,’ 








Praise from the common people is commonly false 
and nought; and rather followeth vain persons than 
virtuous; for the common people understand not 
many excellent virtues. The lowest virtues draw 
praise from them; the middle virtues work in them 
wonder or admiration; but of the highest virtues 
they have no sense of perception at all. Common 
fame is like a river that beareth up things light and 
swollen, and drowns things weighty and solid.— 
Bacon. 
Wuen Cromwell made his» entry ito London in 
1649, people were pressing eagerly about him, shout- 
ing and hallooing, as if the arch of heaven had 
been foredoomed to crack; while every one was 
forward and eager, striving to get a sight of the 
usurper. Divided as the people’s minds were then, 
it was a trying and an awful moment. The obser- 
vation he is said to have made on this occasion is 
singularly in character with che man: ‘ They would 
cogent the same thing,’ said he, calmly, ‘ were I 
leading away to execution.’ 


Wherefore rejoice ?_ That Ceesar comes in triumph ? 

What conquests brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 
things, 

O you hard hearts! you cruel men of Rome! 





Knew ye not Pompey? Many a time and oft 

Have ye climbed up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and wiadows, yea, to chimney tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The livelong day with patient expectation 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 

And when ye saw his chariot but appear, 

Have yet not made an universal shout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in his concave shores ? 

And do ye now put on your best attire ? 

And do ye now cull out a holiday? 

And do ye now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Begone ————— year 

Run to you houses; fall upon your kness. 

Pray to the Gods to intermit the plagues 

That needs must light on such ingratitude. 
Marcellus to the mob, in Julius Cesar. 


Whoever feels the justice of the foregoing remarks 
of Lord Bacon and Cromwell, on the inconstancy of 
the people, and of the animated. reproof of that 
inconstancy which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of a, will admit, with Sir Thomas Brown, 
the author of the work on ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ that ‘ we 
may easily discern how little of truth there is in the 
multitude; and, though sometimes they are flattered 
with that aphorism, can hardly believe the voice of 
the people to be the voice of God.’ 





[The value of the voice of the people must be 
dependent upon their intellectual cultivation, vary- 
ing also according to the nature of the snbjects on 
which they may be called to exert it. On matters 
closely connected with their everyday interests, the 
perception of all men is quicker and more correct 
than on those which affect them but remotely, or not 
all; and this is true of a people, as well as of indi- 
viduals. With regard to public affairs and public 
men, the people.are oftentimes fickle; but besides 
their contracted..iaformation, have they not, too 
often, an excuse in the characters of many whom 
they have admired, and who have shewn themselves 
not fickle, but deliberate changelings? The voice of 
the people, as expressed in crowds, will always be 
more or less exposed to the depreciating remarks 
above cited; but the degree will lessen in p i 
as ‘ the schoolmaster’ makes progress.—Ed.. Tat.} 





TRAVELLERS’ TROUBLES. 
In stage-coach travelling, a great deal, if not all, of 
your personal comfort during the journey depends 
upon the characters and dimensions of the indivi- 
duals with whom you chance to travel. With a 
good-natured person you can talk, (reading hurts 
the eyes—the coach goes over a stone, bump! and 
you are jerked three lines above where you were) 
and then after that you can sleep; so between the 
two, the journey passes off pretty well—nay, some- 
times you are half sorry it is over, though this very 
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rarely. happens.. With a cross-grained animal, man, 
woman or child, ‘ crunching alecampane,’ as is 80 
pleasantly described in the Halfpenny Magazine, 
the case is the reverse. 
Just fancy setting off on a hot July morning in 
a four-inside coach, after having had to scamper 
down a whole street to overtake it,— breathless, and 
with your shirt clammy on your back through per- 
spiration, you nevertheless are comfor.ed at seeing 
only éwo besides yourself in the coach, one a preity 
slim girl by your side, the other, her father, a good- 
humoured, intelligent looking man,—you laxuriously 
stretch out your legs under the opposite seat, and 
with both windows down gradually unheat yourself 
in the pleasing current of air,—half a stage out of 
town, bowling along the best turnpike road in the 
county, you pull up with a jolt forward, before a 
neat white-washed or stuccoed villa, having a laurel 
hedge and nice light-green railings before it,—the 
horn is blown, and the pretty servaut lass made to 
understand that the ‘coach has come and can’t 
wait, as it’s the most rigglerest one wot is :’—five 
minutes elapse ; the Guard grumbles, the Coachman 
swears; at length out he comes, the long-expected 
one !—You take a squint through the wiadow, and 
are in despair at the ‘huge hill of flesh,’ with his 
mouth full of bread and cheese, toddling towards 
ou,—‘ perhaps the gentleman is. going outside? 
0; such people are too much afraid of their necks, 
—down go the steps in a crack, and up gets the 
Dorchester butt, wheezing like a porpoise, not ina 
crack, causing the bodv of the coach, with all in and 
upon her, to ‘lie upon her beam ends,’ as a sailor 
would say ;—he of course takes the vacant corner 
opposite you, who are compelled to contract your 
legs into a position most inconvenient, to make room 
for his stupendous pillars, which either with fat or 
gout ure about the size of an elephant’s;—he grunts, 
ea groan ;—he hauls up both the windows because 
e wants to sleep and the dust incommodes him; 
you daren’t let them down again, though within a 
turn of fainting or being sick ;—he—but wherefore 
should I go on describing the state of the unhappy 
wretches thus packed up like herrings in a barrel? 
Not one of my readers, doubtless, but who has been 
in a similar predicament, and must know that it 
utterly destroys all one’s harmony, and renders one 
as sulky as a chained bear.—Give me, quoth [, a 
place on the top of the coach, among lean people, 
with a great coat close-buttoned to the chin, and a 
good cloak as over-all ; and | defy rain, wind, sun 
and snow, and can tolerate a distant vision of the 
‘ fat gentleman.’ R. S. T. 








CHILDREN IN FACTORIES — MANUFAC- 


TURING SYSTEM. 





Amon the evils which have attended the boasted 
prosperity of this country, none are more to be 
regretted or denounced than the employment of 
young children for twelve and sometimes sixteen 
or more hours in a day, im large factories; 








exposed to all the deleterious consequences of 
dust, bad smells, heat, and confinement. Mrs 
Grimstone, in her novel of ‘ Woman’s .Leve,’ has 
with great power and feeling, held up this hateful 
system to the detestation it merits; aud. Miss 
Martineau, in her last published tale, ‘ A Manchester 
Strike,’ following in the same track, brings before 
her readers details which cannot fail to aid. in 
shortening its duration. The tale altogether is not 
inferior to its predecessors, and, as far as it goes, 
appears tous a very clear elucidation of. some. of 
the principles of political economy; and _ besides 
that, to have strong claims as a story. But, not 
doubting that the author’s object is amelioration in 
the largest sense of the word, we seem to feel that 
this tale stops short of the proper mark, and until 
her views are further explained, may be liable to 
constructions which eventually will be found not to 
belong to it. 

Thus it shows logically enough how certain mea- 
sures of the workmen necessarily end in making 
their condition worse; and also that they have 
themselves to blame for being in the condition, out 
of which the measures in question originate, by 
not attending to the influence of population on la- 
bour. The tale commences with the ‘ Strike” of 
the spinners and weavers at the Manchester cotton 
factories, and ends with their return to labour, after 
entering into a compromise with their employéra, 
by which they are, upon the whole, losers. The appa- 
rent tendency, therefore, seems to be more to re- 
concile the labourer to existing evils than to invite 
attention generally to the means of removing them. 
The latter purpose, it is true, is not lost sight of, 
but it is served in an incidental rather than in a 
direct way; we feel, as we read, that something more 
than is told us is wrong in the system, but the re- 
medial measures adverted to have reference to the 
system in an unaltered state. We are not quite 
sure that this is not the better plan, and have per- 
fect confidence that when the series of tales is com- 
plete, there will be no omission to complain of; 
however, in the meantime, we may be sensible of a 
want. That we may shew the grounds of our faith, 
we shall extract a few passages of the incidental 
kind alluded to, all calculated to prepare the mind 
for the suggestion of remedies in due time. Miss 
Martineau’s mode is persuasive and effectual. She 
frames a story, introduces us to a variety of persons, 
and familiarises us with their characters, -disposi- 
tions, and modes of life. Having thus made a sort 
of personal acquaintance with them, we take an 
interest in their pursuits, and when we find them 
engaged in supporting, by their labour, a system 
which indeed gives them existence, but embitters 
it by ruining their health, and destroying both that 
and the morals of their offspring, our minds are ex- 
cited in their behalf more powerfully than by vo- 
lumes of mere abstract reasoning. 

The following extract is from the opening; it 
introduces Allen, a principal character im the tale; 
but we give it to shew the condition of his child: 


‘One fine Saturday evening in May 18—, se- 
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veral hundred work-people, men, girls and boys, 
poured out from the gates of a factory which stood 
on the banks of the Medlock, near Manchester. 
The children dispersed in troops, some to play, but 
the greater number to reach home with all speed, 
as if they were afraid of the sunshine that chequered 
the street and reddened the gables and chimnies. 

‘The men seemed in*no such haste: they lingered 
about the factory, one large group standing before 
the gates, and smaller knots occupying the street 
for some distance, while a few proceeded slowly on 
their way home, chattering with one or another party 
as they went. One only appeared to have nothing 
to say to his companions, and to{wish to get away 
quietly, if they would have let him. He was one of 
the most respectable looking among them, decent 
in his dress, and intelligent though somewhat melan- 
choly in countenance. He was making his way 
without speaking to any body, when first one and 
then another caught him by the button and detained 
him in consultation. All seemed anxious to know 
what Allen had to relate or to advise; and Allen 
had some difficulty in getting leave to go home, 
much as he knew he was wanted there. When he 
had at length escaped, he walked so rapidly as pre- 
sently to overtake his little daughter, Martha, who 
had left the factory somewhat earlier. He saw her 
vefore him for some distance, and observed how she 
limped;‘and how feebly she made her way along the 
street (if such it might be called,) which led to their 
abode. It was far from easy walking to the strongest. 
There were heaps of rubbish, pools of muddy water, 
stones and” brickbats lying about, and cabbage 
leaves on which the unwary might slip, and bones 
over which pigs were grunting, and curs snarling 
and fighting. Little Martha, a delicate child of 
eight years old, tried to avoid all these obstacles ; 
but she nearly slipped down several times, and 
startled when the dogs came near her, and shivered 
every time the mild spring breeze blew in her face. 

‘ « Martha, how lame you are to-day !” said Allen, 
taking her round the waist to help her onward. 

‘« © father, my knees have been aching so all 
day, I thought I should have dropped every mo- 
ment.” 

‘“ And one would think it was Christmas by 
your looks, child, instead of a bright May-day.” 

‘It is very chill after the factory,” said the little 
girl, her teeth still chattering. “Sure “the weather 
must have changed, father.” 

‘No: the wind was south, and the sky cloudless. 
It was only that the thermometer had stood at 75° 
within the factory.’ 

’ * . * . * 

‘We must make you stronger, Martha, I will 
go with you to Mr Dawson, and he will find out 
what is the matter with’your knees.” ” 

Further on we find little Martha preparing to go 
to the factory, we are informed of her state of health 
and how she got through her employment. 


‘“ How is Martha?” was Allen’s first inquiry on 





meeting his wife at the head of the stairs.) Martha 
had been asleep when he had returned in the mid- 
dle of the day; for it was now her turn for night- 
work at the factory, and what rest she had must be 
taken in the day. Her mother said that her lame- 
ness was much the same; that she had seen Mr 
Dawson, the apothecary, who pronounced that rest 
was what her weak limbs most required; and that 
as perfect rest was out of the question, her mother 
must bandage the joints ‘while the child was at her 
work, and keep her laid on her bed at home. Here 
was the difficulty, her mother said, especially while 
Hannah was with her, for they were both fond of 
play when poor Martha was not too tired to stir. 
She was now gone to her work for the night. 

‘The little girl repaired to the factory, sighing 
at the thought of the long hours that must pass 
before she could sit down or breathe the fresh air 
agdin, She had been as willing a child at her 
work as could be, till lately; but since she had 
grown sickly, a sense of hardship had come 
over her, and sve was seldom happy. She was 
very industrious, and disposed to be silent at her 
occupation; so that she was liked by her em- 
ployers, and had nothing more to complain of 
than the necessary fatigue and disagreeableness 
of the work. She would not have minded it for 
a few hours of the day; but to be shut up all 
day, or else all night, without any time to nurse 
the baby or play with her companions, was too 
much for a little girl of eight years old. She 
had never been so sensible of this as since her 
renewed acquaintance with Hannah. This night, 
when the dust from the cotton made her 
cough, when tke smell and the heat brought on 
sickness and faintness, and the incessant whizzin 
and whirling of the wheels gave her the feeling ot 
being in a dream, she remembered that a part of 
Hannah’s business was to walR on broad roads or 
through green fields by her father’s side, listening 
to the stories he amused her with, and to sit on a 
stile or under a tree to practise a new tune, or get a 
better dinner than poor Martha often saw. She for- 
got that Hannah was sometimes wet through, or 
scorched by the sun, as her complexion, brown as a 
gipsy’s, showed; and that Hannah had. no home 
and no mother, and very hard and unpleasant work 
to do at fairs, and on particular occasions. About 
midnight, when Martha remembered that all at 
home were probably sound asleep, she could not 
resist the temptation of resting her aching limbs, 
and sat down, trusting to make up afterwards for 
lost time, and taking care to be on her feet when’ 
the overlooker passed, or when any one else was 
likely to watch her.. It is a dangerous thing, how-: 
ever, to take rest with the intention of rousing ones- 
self from time to time; and so Martha found. She 
fairly fell asleep after a time, and dreamed that she 
was attending very re re to her work; and so 
many things besides passed through her mind during 
the two minutes that she slept, that when the over- 
looker laid his hand upon her shoulder, she started- 
and was afraid she was going to be scolded for 
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a long fit of idleess. But she was not harshly 
spoken to. 


* « Come, come, child; how long have you been | 


asleep *” 


« «T don’t know. I thought I was awake all the | 


time.” And Martha began to cry. 

‘ “ Well don't cry. I was past just now, and 
you were busy enough; but don’t sit down; better 
not, for fear you should drop asleep again.” 

* Martha thought she had escaped very well ; and 
winking and rubbing her eyes, she began to limp 
forwards and use her trembling hands. The over- 
looker watched her for a few moments, and told her 
she was so industrious in general that he should be 
sorry to be hard upon her; but she knew that if she 
was seen flagging over her work, the idle ones 


would make it an excuse to do so too. Martha | 


curtsied, and put new vigour into her work at this 

raise. Before he went on in his rounds, the over- 
ooker pointed to the window and told her morning 
was come. 

“It was a strange scene that the dawn shone 
upon. As the grey Tight from the east mingled with 
the flickering, yellow glare of the lamps, it gave a 
mottled, dirty appearance to every thing; to the 
pale- faced children, to the unshaved overlooker, to 
the loaded atmosphere, and even to the produce of 
the wheels. : 

‘‘ When a bright sunbeam shone in through the 
window, thickened with the condensed breath of 
the work-people, and showed the oily steam rising 
through the heated room, the lamps were extin- 
guished, to the great relief of those wha found 
the place growing too like an oven to be much 
longer tolerable. The sunbeams rested now on the 
ceiling, and Martha knew that they must travel 
down to the floor and be turned full on her frame 
and-some way past it, before she could be released ; 
but still it was a comfort that morning was come.’ 


We shall conclude with a passage representing | 


the children after the Strike had taken place. Han- 
nah, it should be mentioned, is not a factory child, 
and her superior strength and agility is judiciously 
introduced in contrast with the weakness of the 
others. 


‘The first consequence was that all the children 
were turned off. The masters were bent on bringing 
the affair to a close as speedily as possible; and, 
being disappointed in the hope that the men would 
propose a compromise, endeavoured to drive them 
to it. 

‘ This was thought by some parents far from being 
the worst thing that had happened. While the 
Committee shook their heads over this weighty 
additional item of weekly charge, many tender mo- 
thers stroked their children’s heads and smiled when 
they wished them joy of their holiday, and bade them 
sleep on in the mornings, without thinking of the 
factory bell_—It was some days before the little 


things got used to so strange a difference from their | 


usual mode of life. Some would start up from 


sound sleep with the question, ‘ Father, is it time?” | 





Some talked in their sleep of being too late, and 
went on to devour their meals hastily, as if their 
time was not their own.—It would have amused 
some people, and made others melancholy, to watch 
the sports of these town-bred children. One little 
gil was seen making a garden ;—that is, boring a 

ole between two flints in a yard with a rusty pair 


| of scissors, and inserting therein a daisy, which by 


some rare chance had reached her hands. Others 


| collected the fragments of broken plates and tea- 


cups from the kennels, and spread them out fora 
mock feast where there was nothing to eat. The 
favourite game was playing at being cotton spinners, 
a big boy frowning and strutting and personating 
the master, another with a switch in his hand being 
the overleoker, and the rest spinners or piecers, 
each trying which could be naughtiest and get the 
most threats and scolding, Many were satisfied 
with lolling on the stairs of their dwellings and 
looking into the streets all daylong; and many 
nursed their baby brothers and sisters, sitting on 
the steps or leaning against the walls of the street. 
Hannah Bray, when not abroad with her father, 
took pains to stir up her little neighbours to what 
she called play. She coaxed her father into giving 
them a ball, and tried to teach the children in the 
next yard to play hide and seek; but she often said 
she never before saw such helpless and awkward 
people. They could not throw a ball five feet from 
them, or flung it in one another’s faces so as to 
cause complaints and crying-fits. In hiding, they 
always showed themselves, or came out too soon or 
not soon enough, or jostled or threw one another 
down; and they were the worst runners that could 
be conceived. Any one of them trying to catch 
Hannah looked like a duck running after a grey- 
hound. Hannah began with laughing at them all 
round; but observing that her father watched their 
play with tears in his eyes, she afterwards contented 
herself with wondering in silence why some children 
were so unlike others.’ 





A SOCIAL MELODY, 
THE WORLD IS BEFORE US. 
Air.—‘ Fly from the world, O Bessy, to me.’ 

Tue world is before us; in beauty and light, 

The power of love has arrayed it; [night, 
There’s a sun for the morning, and stars for the 

And verdure, and foliage to shade it; [lawns; 
There are castles and cots, there are hills and green 

Works of nature and art, bright and many ; 
But of all that the map of creation adorns, 

The heart is the dearest of any. 


It ts there that the pulse and the principle lives, 
That to earth all this beauty has given— 

The love that bestows, that forbears, that forgives, 
And is vital with warmth from high Heaven. 

We may multiply works that exhibit the art 
That resides in the bright brain of many ; 

But to generate happiness mould, mould the heart, 
Tis the holiest power of any. M. L. G. 
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THEATRICALS, 
Haymarket. 





THE HUNCHBACK,. 

Tue long announced performance of this justly 
popular play took place for the first time on Monday 
last, to a good but not over-crowded house. The 
cast included the best actors on the establishment, 
and in addition, Miss Phillips, of the Drury Lane 
company, was specially engaged to sustain the 
principal female character. We shall commence 


by putting down the dramatis persone at both 
houses :-— 


Covent Garden. Haymarket. 
Julia 4 . Miss F. Kemble Miss Phillips 
Helen . =. «~ Miss Taylor Miss Taylor 


Master Walter . MrJ.S. Knowles Mr W. Farren 


SrT' Clifford . MrC, Kemble Mr Cooper 
Lard Tinsel Mr Wrench Mr Webster 
Master Wilford. Mr J. Mason Mr Brindal 
Modus. - Mr Abbott Mr Vining 
Master Heartrell Mr Evans Mr Younge 
Fathom . + Mr Meadows Mr Harley 
Thomas . . Mr Barnes Mr J. Cooper 


As the town will, no doubt, be drawn to the 
Haymarket, as much to compare the merits of the 
actors as to witness the representation of the play, 
we shall in the present instance fall in with the pre- 
vailing humour. The brilliant suecéss which 
pa this play at Covent Garden, from its first 
performance to the end of the season, was fairly 
attributable, in a great measure, to. unusually 
good acting; and therefore a performance clsewhere 
before the same spectators, must be felt to be a 
rather hazardous experiment. The result on Mon- 
day proved it to be a safe one, and we think it will 
tend to confirm the popularity of the play, by 
shewing that it is not dependent on one set of 
actors, Coming to particulars, we coufess a pre- 
ference to the Covent Garden acting, at the same 
time admitting that the superiority is in some points 
strongly contested. 

The Julia of Miss Kemble, universally admitted 
to te her most splendid performance, combines in 
an eminent degree, tender and strongly excited feel- 
ing, and, in the latter scenes, the very heroism of 
passion. The beauty of her acting throughout the 
play consists in her entire abandonment of herself 
to the feelings of the character; by which means 
she realizes to the spectator the grand_ essential of 
good acting, and seems not to be assuming a part 
but obeying an impulse, When, in one of the early 
scenes, she recounts to Helen a variety of circum- 
stances from childhood upwards, which endeared 
Master Walter to her, her voice, uttered in tones 
of a peculiar tenderness, seemed to love to linger on 
his name. This must have been exactly what the 
author meant, and he has preserved the consistency 
of this feeling very admirably, by introducing a 
short repetition of it afterwards, in‘the scene in 
which Sir Thomas Clifford makes love to her :— 

* How like he talks 
To Master Walter.’ 





Miss Kemble is admirable in both. Her other most 
impressive parts are,—that in which she resents the 
disparagement of her lover by Helen and Modus; 
the scene with Master Walter, in which he relates to 
her the story on the tapestry; her interview with 
Sir Thomas Clifford when Secretary ; and the scene 
with Walter, in which, under excitement approaching 
to distraction, she implores that the marriage con- 
tract with Rochdale shall be broken off. This last 
is her grand triumph, the rest may be skill—this is 
genius. If Miss Phillips does not arrive at the 
same height of excellence, she indisputably fillows 
in the same track, occasionally treads close upon 
her predecessor, and in an.instance er two overtakes 
her. She judiciously adopted Miss Kemble’s con- 
ception of the character, and therefore brought her~- 
self into more direct comparison,—and_ bating the 
originality which necessarily attaches to the first 
performer, nothing struck us as decidedly faulty in 
the execution. The same emotions were expressed ; 
there were even the same looks—as when Ju/ia con- 
tinues to gaze on the fragments of Clifford's letter— 
the difference was. merely in, the person. . We 
thought she succeeded best in the quieter and more 
tender scenes, where for instance she sits by herself, 
ruminating upon Clifford, her pride struggling with 
her love,—the latter triumphing :— 
* He never loved me! if he had, he ne’er 

Had gre me up. Love’s not a spider’s web 

But fit to mesh a fly--that you can break — . 

By only blowing on’t! He never loved me ; 

He knows not what love is—or, if he does, 

He has not been o’er chary of his peace,’ 


And best of all in the last sccne but .one, in the 
speech to Waiter, in which she justifies her forget- 
fulness of her father by referring to the superior care 
and love she has experienced from him, In the more 
impassioned parts, which, however, were as usual 
the most applauded, we thought there wanted dis- 
crimination, There was too much anger,—too much 
of a scolding manner. On the whole, Miss Phillips 
will encrease her reputation by this performance. 
Farren’s Master Walter is substantially the same 
conception as Knowles’s, but modified considerably 
hy the respective temperaments of the performers. 
Some will prefer one,—some the other ;—we prefer 
Knowles. Both appear in earnest,—both manifest 
feeling ; but the earnestness and feeling of Farren 
are those of a man who can controul his emotions— 
Knowles’s, of one liable to be controuled by them, 
Farren is more sedate, more uniform, less abrupt, 
less intense, than Knowles, When they respectively 
watch the effects of passing events on the mind of 
Julia, Knowles displays a larger mixture of anxiety, 
—the feeling within is more strongly depictured_on, 
his countenance, Moreover, Farren, makcs, ihe 
character much older, and speaks in small tones 
altogether different, and even contrary to the ro-, 
bustness which the character retains all through.in 
the personation of Knowles. On the whole, Farren’s 
performance is clever, but not, great,for him; it 
wants the freshness, energy, and reality which 
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belongs to that of Knowles,—qualities which made 
us forget his deficiencies of voice and manner. 
Kean would have been the man to do justice to this 
character. 

Cooper's Sir Thomas Clifford is a respectable per- 
formance; he looked the part better than C. Kemble, 
made love nearly as well, and gave the rhetorical 
parts with good emphasis and discretion. 

Lord Tinsel, by Webster,—appropriate, but not 
very striking. Wrench did not make much of this 
part, nor indeed is much to be made of it. We 
may here notice the reception given by the audience 
to the following passage in a speech of T'insel :— 

‘ The rector is a rising man, 

And may become a bishop. He goes light. 

The curate ever hath a loaded back— 

He may be called the yeoman of the church, 

That sweating does his work, and trudges on, 

While lives the hopeful rector at his ease.’ 
Loud applause followed, presently a few hisses, then 
encreased applause, and more hissing still; for a 
minute or two there seemed to be a struggle for 
the last noise, which was put an end to by cries of 
* Order!’ 

Query. Were the applauses at the sentiment of 
the passage, and the hisses at the Bate clergy 

' Master Wilford, by Brindal and J. Mason, both 
respectable ; the character admits of nothing more. 

Modus, by Vining, is good, but inferior, on the 
whole, to Abbott's, in being less abstract; but 


Vining is an actor of judgment, and will see where 
there is room for improvement. Some points admit 
of none. 

Harley oe ogre mange it would be a mistake 


to say he played Fathom. This character the author 
has made a specimen of an ancient serving-man, 
simple, quaint, timid, not unkind, but selfish through 
timidity; moreover something of a humourist. 
Meadows identified himself with this description of 
the character, and never fora moment lost sight of 
its peculiarities. There was no overplaying, no 
making broader its sufficient drolleries, so as to 
secure applauses of the unskilful, and ‘* make the 
judicious grieve.’ When he described the caprices 
of his mistress about the gown, with what self- 
enjoyment did he dole out the particulars, antici- 
pating in gestures and incipient laughter the sur- 
prises preparing for his hearer, Thomas; and how 
at its close was he tickled by his own recital, and 
unable to check the excess of his laughter. The 
beauty of all this was that there was no effort in it. 
It seeemed as if he could not help it: all was 
spontaneous, natural; in a high degree ludicrous, and 
amusing. Harley, on the contrary, at once sets all 
considerations of the nature of the part on one side, 
and, addressing himself to the Galleries, rather than 
to Thomas, aims to produce the greatest possible 
effect of drollery, by every extravagance of gesture, 
manner, and attitude, which he has always at his 
command. The effect is singular; the alterations 
produced on his face and shape are, we admit, 
grotesque; and seen for only a score times, excite 
laughter, but repeated eternally and in the most 





dissimilar parts, Pangloss, Launcelot, and in such 
characters as. this of Fathom, become as tiresome 
as they are unnatural; besides, when adopted by an 
actor of admitted taleut like Harley, they have a most 
pernicious influence on the public taste. We have, 
contrary to our mood, been led into these remarks 
by regret at seeing a happy conception marred, by 
an actor too of very considerable merit, and who 
in many parts has agreeably reminded us of Ban- 
nister, as well as pleased us by much comic humour 
of his own. 

Thomas,—an inferior part, but deserving of notice 
when properly played, as in the present instance 
at both houses, by Messrs Barnes and J. Cooper. 

We have only to speak of Miss Taylor, the Helen 
of both honses. Take from it stage trickery, which 
is not much, and abate something of the exuberance, 
which isa little excessive in some parts, as when she 
adjusts Modus’s ruff for instance, and we should have 
nothing to say but praise. As it is, we know of 
few performances equal to it in liveliness, archness, 
and the natural display of the mixed qualities of a 
character combining something of coquetry and 
artificiality, with a real and essential preference to 
sincerity and right fecling. 

The reception of the piece was warm throughout, 
and we shall be happy to hear that it does much 
towards repairing the previous losses of the season. 

English Opera, Olympic. ~ 
THE CONSCRIPT’S SISTER. ~ ~''*? 
Tne new piece under the above title, first performed 
on Tuesday last, is another experiment on the feel- 
ings of an audience, professedly invited and assem- 
bled for amusement. It so far succeeded as to be 
announced for repetition with little or no disappro- 
bation, and will no doubt continue in the bills until 
something of the same kind, witha stronger infusion 
of the distressful, shall be got ready for representa- 
tion. The story may be briefly told. 

Francois (Mr Perkins), a young man of good 
family, having when a boy been frightened by a 
frolic of his sister, who suddenly let offa pistol close 
to his ear, grew up a ébaititmned eOWard, and at the 
commencement of the piece is exhibited suffering 
under the malady of excessive fear at the apprehen- 
sion of being drawn for a conscript. His sister, 
Hortense (Miss Kelly), full of contrition for her 
thoughtless offence, tries every possible means to in- 
vigorate his mind against the trial he isabout to un 
dergo in having to draw his lot for the above purpose. 
Arrived before the place of drawing, Francois with 
great difficulty musters spirit sufficient to answer to 
his name and enterin. However he achieves those 
points, draws a bad number, faints away, and is 
brought in front of the stage insensible. is gives 
Miss Kelly an opportunity of shewing her ‘skill in 
fainting cases, and we trust that her judicious direc- 
tions to the surrounding crowd to ‘ give him air,’ and 
her own attention to his temples, will be remembered 
by the audience, on all similar occasions, which, as 
everybody knows, are constantly octurring. In the 
present instance the effect is not immediate; but we 
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soon have the pleasure (wehave written the word 
and shan’t alter it) of finding him safe at home, but 
with no abatement of his malady, which, to say the 
truth, takes a rather odd direction, and reminds us 
of thecunning fellow in Newgate, under sentence 
of death, who is said to have saved his life by dyin 
in prison. Francois, horror-stricken at the thoughts 
of meeting the gans of Austrians, gets possession of 
a pair of pistols and is about to commit suicide, 
when he is interrupted and prevented by the vigilance 
of his sister. Hopeless of his recovery she now 
turnsall her attention to the finding a substitute, 
and cheers Francois by telling him that that shall 
be done. She confides the situation of her brother 
toa faithful domestic, Henriette (Miss H. Cawse), 
and the latter undertakes to persuade Pierre (Mr 
J.Reeve), her lover, also in the service of the family, 
to become the desired substitute. Pierre, however, 
having fears of his own to provide for, does not fall 
into this scheme, and the two girls are left to their 
own resourses. The resolution of Hortense is soon 
taken, she dresses herself in the attire of a Conscript, 
and accompanied by the faithful Henriette, similarly 
accoutred, proceeds and joins the army about to en- 
ge the Austrians. They are of course missed from 
ome, and Pierre, who, bating a uot uncommon pre- 
ference for self, is no bad fellow, intimates on dis- 
covering circumstances indicating where they are 
gone their probable fate, and endeavours to rouse 
whatever latent fire may- be in Francois: he suc- 
ceeds so far as to get himself knocked down in a 
very satisfactory manner. The current of Francois's 
feelings thus happily changed, proceeds rapidly in 
the right course; the proper spirit of a man and a 
brother takes possession of his breast, and he is all 
ardour and anxiety to save his sister from dangers 
to which her love and bravery are exposing her. He 
accordingly sets off, accompanied by Pierre, arrives 
in time to partake in the engagement, in which his 
sister has already distinguished herself; and having 
performed a variety of Saas deeds, the piece con- 
cludes with a victory gained and domestic happiness 
restored. 

The story is said to be founded on fact, but it does 
not therefore follow that itis well adapted for a 
drama; we think it would be more impressive as a 
tale. On the stage, matters which if left to the 
imagination may be modified so as to be inoffen- 
sive and even interesting, made palpable by being 
obtruded before our bodily eyes, through two long 
acts pall upon the sense, and become absolutely dis- 
tressing and wearisome. Our dramatists, in their 
living pictures, are apt to forget that the effects of 
light and shade are dependent on the judicious dis- 
tribution of both; and that nothing is so easy as to 
produce shade, if its propriety be left out of consid- 
eration. The greater part of The Conscript’s Sister 
is open to this objection; it is a repetition ad nauseam 
of trembling limbs, haggard looks, and intentionally 
ineffective attempts at relief, This would not be 
the case in real life; Nature tempers her materials 
more skilfully. In Francois’s case, supposing it to 
have been real, there can be no doubt that when not 





immediately in contact with the dreaded circum- 
stances, he appeared much like other petsons, and 
was not continually crouching and shrinking. This 
is evident even from the piece itself, which repre- 
sents Henriette and Pierre as but little acquainted 
with their master’s weakness. We might be disposed 
to charge this uniformity ofdistress on the actor ; but 
the tenor of the dialogue shews that the author is 
most in fault: the actor, however, might judiciously 
throw in a little softening. But we need not follow 
up these remarks ; we believe the public are getting, 
or will soon get, tired of these gratuitous horrors, 
and we are convinced that the sooner they do so, 
the better it will be for all parties. 

We have nothing particular to say of the acting. 
We see that Miss Kelly's is, as usual, much extolled 
in the daily papers, and are not disposed to deny its 
merit, provided too much be not said about its pure 
nature. To us there has for sometime appeared 
much that is decidedly artificial in this lady's per- 
formances; motions and gestures that we can as 
much depend on, as upon noise in the gallery after 
noise on the stage,—guid pro quo—payment for 
value received. We should Tike’ Ee way of change, 
to see her evince her undisputedly fine talents in a 
more legitimate and difficult walk of the drama than 
she has essayed lately. In. melo-drama she now 
only repeats herself. Mr Perkins gave the required 
effect to his very painful character; we should like to 
have seen him betteremployed. There was little for 
Reeve to do, but he did it well. Harriet Cawse sung 
a song sweetly and naively, and played her part 
all through with nature a irit. 

The musie by Mr H. Millar is pleasing. The 
scenery is picturesque and appropriate, and does 
credit to the artists. 


New Strand. 
CLARI. 


Ir seems late in the day to speak of that very French 
drama ‘ Clari,’ but justice compels us to say some- 
thing of it. We said last week that Mrs Waylett had 
improved ; perhaps we should have said that she had 
had better opportunities of exhibiting talent, which 
we suspect alter all isa great secret of theatrical 
success. ‘ Clari’ is almost a monodrama—it is 
‘Clari? and scarcely aught besides. Mrs Waylett 
was the representative of the broken-hearted girl; 
we have had little opportunity of witnessing 
her exertions in this line until Wednesday last; 
and our notice of her Clari amounts to unmixed 
eulogy; it is the true pathos—that which makes the 
blood run cold, wakens our tears and calls up our 
sighs, it is not that acting that we cheer—it is not 
that exertion that calls forth noisy bravoes—the 
audience would applaud if their feelings permitted, 
them, that is its greatest praise. Itis the very anti- 
thesis to some of Miss Kelly’s painfully elaborate 
efforts. Of her singing, we forbear to speak. ‘Oh! 
no, we never mention her,’ must be heard from Mrs 
Waylett’s lips to be at all appreciated. T. 
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GOING TO MY UNCLE. 

We cannot enter into the plot of this piece, and 
are at a loss how to characterise it. It is extra- 
vagant to the full extent of even farcical pro- 
priety, but the bustle and intrigue in which, 
after their kinds, all the characters are engaged, 
keep attention awake, and at the same time prevent 
it from fastening on any single absurdity. There 
was a good deal of laughing as the piece proceeded, 
and some symptoms of impatience. We think they 
were both justified, for there is certainly a fair share 
of drollery and also a very improvident use of good 
materials. 

The performances of Thursday concluded at 
about a quarter to one; an hour excellently calcu- 
lated to give all prudent people a distaste for going 
+ to the theatre. The manager should see to 
this. 


MALARIA. 





Wuy is a certain infectious atmosphere called 
malaria? 

Because it is the bad (mal) air (aria) produced 
from marshy lands. Dr Macculloch was, we be- 
lieve, the first'to apply this Italian term extensively : 
he shows, that although it is commonly supposed 
that standing waters, when clear and free from 
smell, and all running waters, are perfectly salubri- 
ous, they may, in fact, be nearly as injurious as 
those that are putrid and stagnant: “ that, besides 
proper marshes, fresh and salt meadows, and wet 
pasture lands generally, all woods, coppices, thickets, 
rivers, lakes, ponds, ornamental waters, pools, 
ditches, plashy and limited spots of ground gene- 
rally, send forth more or less of this noxious va- 
pour; that wherever, in short, any chemical com- 

und of the vegetable elements is wetted, or held 
in solution by water, there the poison in question 
may be, or will be, produced, provided the tempe- 
rature be sufficiently high; that the smallest spot 
coming under any of the above denominations is 
sufficient to produce malaria, and a single inspira- 
tion of that malaria to produce disease.” Dr sd 
culloch is also of opinion that the sun-stroke, or 
coup de soleil, as.it is called, which proves so often 
fatal in hot climates, and is commonly attributed to 
the sun, is probably nothing more than the excess of 
marsh fever, caused by exposure to malaria on the 
previous evening or morning. It is not, however, 
denied that exposure to a burning vertical sun may 
not produce inflammation of the brain, and prove 
rapidly fatal. 

[From Knowledge for the People: or, the Plain 
Why and Because. The number just published isn 
MereoroLoc y, and contains a variety of informa- 
tion on the subject very pleasantly conveyed.} 
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